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THE GHURCGH AS EMPLOYER 


It cannot be denied that we who have so often ventured to criticize 
secular economic practices have sometimes been less ready to turn the 
searchlight on the churches’ own corporate practices... . § (To what) 
extent do the churches themselves actually live up to approved stand- 
ards of corporate practice? After all, what kind of “businessman” 
is the church itself while presumably engaged upon its “Master’s busi- 
ness”? .... 9 Nothing is more sobering to the minds of theologians 
than the fact that the church in its concrete, institutional—its ‘‘ex- 
istential”—aspect has the character of a human, social institution. 
Where there is a church, said Harnack, there you find a “piece of the 
world.” At the same time we are continually saying that the church, 
while “in the world,” must not be “of the world.” What are the im- 
plications of this for the churches’ economic practices? Does the fact 
that a church is not a profit-making concern—does not, that is to say, 
have to keep above the profit-and-loss line which brings nightmares 
and ulcers to businessmen—entail an obligation to be more generous 
as an employer? Should it make the church less ardent—perhaps less 
competitive—in seeking financial resources, and less rigidly protective in 
the investment of its funds? Does the tax-exempt status of the churches 
bear significantly on their economic behavior? . . . § Should there be a 
direct, observable relationship between the mission of the church and 
its business practices? Quite aside from the immunities it enjoys, does 
‘the nature of the church’s divine commission require it to be, in the 
words of one of our greatest church leaders, “uncoarsened by contact 
with commerce”? Or is it simple, inescapable realism for the church 
and its agencies to take their business straight—to put everything on 
a business basis when dealing with money and property?—F. ERNEsT 
JoHNSON in The Church as Employer, Money Raiser, and Investor, 
published recently by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





October 7 Prayer Observance Is Urged 





Appeal for Leadership 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

There has appeared both in the public 
press and in various church papers the 
brief announcement that President Ei- 
senhower has designated Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 7, as a Day of Prayer. 

This is not the first year for such a 
day. Such a date has been announced, 
but very few in any local congregation 
may be aware of this as an important an- 
nouncement. It seems that very few take 
this seriously except the President. 

Life magazine published last March the 
private letters of the President. On No- 
vember 28 he wrote: “For a long time 
I have been pondering the possible value 
of an attempt to center greater attention 
in our country, and so far as possible in 
the free world, on the predominant in- 
fluence of spiritual values in our lives, 
and to do this in some rather well organ- 
ized way so as to get the maximum effect. 
.. -I1 do not believe that any such effort 
should be couched specifically in the terms 
of a freedom-communist struggle. Rather 
I believe it should be an effort of an 
affirmative kind because of a conviction 
that we have been woefully neglecting the 
field in which the democracies and, indeed. 
all civilizations based upon a religious 
faith, should be particularly strong. We 
have been tending too much toward the 
material. We have too much thought of 
bombs and machines and gadgets as the 
arsenal of our national and cultural 
strength. ... The great problem is to get 
people—our own people and our friends 
to understand these things and to think 
of them objectively and with a sense of 
inspiration and uplift.” 

Well, at least the President shows con- 
cern and is eager for some group to pick 
this up and help lend a hand to the spirit- 
ual undergirding of our country. We might 
well be amazed that the church has not 
responded to this invitation. We need 
to be alert. This is our stock in trade 
and we are not even doing business in 
any great volume. The President, a vital 
Christian laymen, has opened the door. 
He has thrown out a challenge. The 
church is the natural channel through 
which this should come. What has hap- 
pened that we have not made much of this 
through both denominational lines as well 
as through an organization such as the 
National Council of Churches? If some- 
thing has been initiated, it has not reached 
the people. 

What could be done? In communities 
where it is possible noon-day services 
could be held either in several churches 
or in a united effort. Also there could 
be a community-wide evening service 
where feasible. Individual churches might 
make something of a day of prayer with 
a vigil during certain hours. If a mass 
meeting were planned, a strong word 
should be spoken as to the importance of 
prayer and spiritual life to undergird both 
the nation and the church. It would be 
a real opportunity to pray in concentrated 
way for the needs of the world. How fine 
if a strong layman might be the speaker. 
At any rate, why not start planning in 
your church and community? Let’s make 
it a real day of prayer and not an an- 
nouncement. Somebody must lead out. 
The church should do it. 


Bloomington, Til. H\ro_p R. MARTIN. 
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Virgin Birth Teaching 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just read with interest the letter 
to the editors concerning the Virgin Birth 
by Robert Lloyd Roberts of West Chester, 
Pa. (Aug. 24). 

While Mr. Roberts has raised some in- 
teresting questions in regard to the Virgin 
Birth, it appears to this reader that he 
has missed the main problem completely. 
When the author states, “That Mary could 
do wrong and that Jesus was illegitimate 
are the two things that worry most of the 
common people,” he is not speaking for 
the common people with whom I am ac- 
quainted. It would appear to me to deny 
the Virgin Birth raises a much more 
serious question, and that is the trust- 
worthiness of the Biblical record itself. 

Matthew 1:18-20 is particularly clear 
on this point. ... 

The faith of the church down through 
the centuries, which Mr. Roberts men- 
tions, is based on the prior conviction of 
the trustworthiness of God’s Word. Is 
not the real question, that in denying the 
Virgin Birth one also in effect denies 
the veracity of God’s Word? And to affirm 
one’s faith in the trustworthiness of the 
Bible is to affirm one’s faith also in the 
Virgin Birth. 

ERNEST J. LEwts. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your issue of August 24 carries a letter 
discussing the matter of the Virgin Birth 
of Jesus. The writer declares, “If Joseph 
was not the father of Jesus, then it puts 
Mary in a bad light. ... It is eventually 
the good name of Mary that we are con- 
cerned about.” The accounts in Matthew 
1 and in Luke 1 make it quite clear as 
to the unquestionable purity of Mary. 
Joseph was concerned for a little while. 
but his concern was fully taken care of. 
Luke’s account makes it as clear as could 
possibly be that the conception of Jesus 
in Mary’s womb was a divine miracle. 
Mary committed herself to serve the pur- 
pose of God as revealed to her by the 
angel, saying “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; let it be to me according to your 
word.” 

If we are to believe at all the story of 
the Virgin Birth we can find no slightest 
reason to question the moral character of 
Mary. If we are not to accept the evidence 
of the story as it deals with her character 
then we may as well reject the whole story 
of the miraculous conception of her Son. 
And the story of the Virgin Birth of Him 
who was to. be called “Emmanuel” ( Matt. 
1.23) and “Son of the Most High” (Lk. 
1.32) fits in so perfectly with the evidence 
of his divinity as given in the Gospels, and 
with all our Christian faith in him as 
divine Savior and Lord. 

CHas. S. RAMSAY. 

Arlington, Tenn. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I believe in the Virgin Birth, but two 
things about Mr. Roberts’ letter in the 
August 24 issue disturbed me. 

One is the implication that Jesus was 
not fully human (in the paragraph second 
from the end). Our Standards, as well 
as the New Testament (i.e., Hebrews 
2:17) seem to indicate that he possessed 
a complete human nature. 
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Another is the tendency to make Jesus’ 
divinity dependent on Mary’s character. 
Some of the characters in his family tree 
were far from sinless, but this does not 
keep Jesus from being the Son of God. 
How far would immaculate conceptions 
need to be traced to insure his deity on 
this basis?. . . 

Dan THOMAS, JR. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


Montreat Policy 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your issues have been most enlighten- 
ing and helpful to me in my role as Mod- 
erator of my Circle and S. S. Teacher. I 
look forward to reading it from cover to 
cover each time I receive an issue. 

Regarding Dr. Frank Price’s article on 
Montreat’s Race Relations Policy (Ovt- 
Look, Aug. 24), I agree with him that 
reaffirming the 1950 “sweeping discrim- 
inatory rule” regarding Negroes sabotages 
our Christian witness in America and our 
missionary witness in the world. Is this 
the pattern that a church of Jesus Christ 
should show the world? 

My faith and regard for my church has 
been severely shaken. Can a church which 
takes such a stand continue to expect 
God’s blessing? It seems the church is 
more interested in the blessings of the 
bigots and narrow-minded Pharisees in 
its midst rather than that of the Son of 
God who said, “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 

VIRGINIA METZGER. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Pipe Organ for Montreat 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Recently I spent two Sundays at Mon- 
treat. During the public worship in the 
auditorium, a concern was deepened in 
me which for years had been present. It 
is this: The life of our entire church 
would be measurably enriched if an ade- 
quate pipe organ could be provided for use 
in Anderson Auditorium. 

The congregational singing was very 
inadequately reinforced by the electronic 
organ, presently in use. The singing of 
the magnificent Beethoven Hallelujah 
Chorus by the Music School Chorus of 
200 voices had to be supported by the 
piano, whereas with genuine pipe organ 
sonorities, the impact would have been 
spiritually tremendous. During the music 
conference attended by nearly 500 musi- 
cians from the entire nation and beyond, 
organ instruction and recitals had to be 
given on inadequate instruments. 

I can name hundreds of Presbyterian 
congregations possessing pipe organs cost- 
ing forty to sixty thousand dollars, and 
yet we have permitted the center of Pres- 
byterianism in the Southeast to minister 
to tens of thousands of church people each 
season with an instrument of very limited 
resources. 

Surely there must be an individual or 
individuals who sense the amazing oppor- 
tunity of providing our entire denomina- 
tion with a pipe organ of nobility, ver- 
satility and strength, installed in Ander- 
son Auditorium as a permanent memorial 
dedicated to the glory of God and the edi- 
fication of an entire segment of this na- 
tion. 

A representative committee of our 
church organists could certainly assist in 
the determination of adequate specifica- 
tions of such an instrument. In my opin- 
ion a gift of approximately sixty thousand 
dollars would be sufficient. 

JAMES R. SYDNOR. 
Richmond, Va. 


Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Telephone 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


FOLLOWING A PLEA by Lovick Pierce, 
head of the Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn., employees voted 44-36 
not to become affiliated with the Team- 
sters Local 327 which would have or- 
ganized and represented them. This was 
regarded as a victory over Teamster ef- 
forts to move into the field of religious 
organizations in Nashville. . . . Pope 
JoHN XXIII has declared that if non- 
Roman Catholics wish to participate in 
the forthcoming Ecumenical Council 
which he has called, they will be given 
an opportunity to be heard. If the “sep- 
arated brethren” want to come, he said, 
“we will welcome them.”. . . CHRISTIANS 
should guard against “drastic criticism” 
of the United Nations, according to Ken- 
neth L. Maxwell, National Council of 
Churches’ director of the Department of 
International Affairs. He told an Amer- 
ican Baptist conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., that church support should be given 
toward changes in the operational struc- 
ture of the UN designed to strengthen 
and improve it. . . . NCC PRESIDENT 
Epwin T. DAHLBERG has addressed an 
appeal for prayer that the steel strike “be 
brought to a just conclusion” to heads 
of denominations, church departments of 
social education and action and 900 local 
councils of churches. . . . STUDENTS IN 
THE Roman Catholic St. John’s High 
School, Delphos, Ohio, who “go steady” 
will be banned from participation in 
extra-curricular activities. . .. CONGRESS- 
MAN DuLsk1 (D.-N.Y.) has introduced 
a joint resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives asking that the first Sunday 
in October each year be observed as “‘Na- 
tional Choir Recognition Day.”’. 
Brooks Hays, now a director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and former Ar- 
kansas Congressman, has been named 
the first permanent observer to the United 
Nations by the Southern Baptist Chris- 
tian Life Commission. . . . THE RETIRING 
national chaplain of the American Le- 
gion, Msgr. John J. Twiss, Lowell, 
Mass., told Legionnaires in their Min- 
neapolis convention that they must reform 
their own personal lives if they expect 
to lead the nation “back to God.”. . . 
EpiscopaL BisHop James A. Pike of 
California has invited Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev to attend services at Grace 
Cathedral during his visit here this month 
when Theodore Brown, a layman and 
assistant director of the AFL-CIO civil 








ORTHODOX BODIES GET ATTENTION 
AT CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING 


Larger participation on the part of 
Orthodox representatives marked the an- 
nual meeting of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, meeting 
on the Island of Rhodes, Greece. 

This was the first time a WCC meeting 
has been held in a predominantly Ortho- 
dox country. WCC General Secretary W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft told the 90-member 
policy-making body that the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate at Constantinople (Istanbul ) 
was the first church to propose the creation 
of a permanent world council. Thus, in 
1919, he said, ‘Orthodox Church leaders 
broke new ground for the ecumenical 
idea and became pioneers later for the 
organization of the World Council of 
Churches many years later.” 

During the meeting the committee 
heard addresses on significant emphases 
of the Orthodox churches and at the close 
it named Archbishop Iakovos (Denetrios 
A. Coucouzis) of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America 
as one of the six presidents. Archbishop 
Michael, his predecessor, died last year. 
He was also a WCC president. 

Two representatives of the Russian 
Orthodox Church were present as official 
observers, as a result of earlier discus- 
sions between Russian Church leaders 
and a WCC delegation. Metropolitan 
Nikolai, second ranking leader of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, said, in a message 
to the committee, he will support efforts 
for Christian unity and the achievement 
of world peace. “We Christians,” he said, 
“must stand above political contradic- 
tions of our time and give to the divided 
peoples an example of unity, peace, 
brotherhood and love, removing ourselves 
from all self-sufficient isolationism and 
unfriendly relations to each other.” 

A WCC delegation will visit Moscow 
in December. This visit, according to 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, “might open the 
way” for similar “strengthening of con- 
tacts” between the WCC and Orthodox 
churches of Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania. 





rights department will preach. Bishop 
Pike said he thought Mr. Khrushchev 
would like to attend “because both reli- 
gion and labor are such important as- 
pects of life in the United States.” 


Special Emphases 

Professor Edmund Schlink of Heidel- 
berg University, Germany, told the WCC 
committee of three basic forms of the 
Eastern (Orthodox) Church which he 
said are of “special importance” for 
Western Christendom: (1) The influ- 
ence in Orthodox worship on hymnology 
and doxology (praise of God); (2) Its 
dogma has not become separate from its 
liturgy; and (3) The special relation- 
ship between the church and the minis- 
try: “In spite of its emphasis on hierar- 
chy,” there is a relationship “not merely 
of higher and lower grades . . . but one 
of fellowship (in which) the supreme au- 
thority is not a single dignitary, but the 
Ecumenical Synod (whose) decisions are 
not valid unless they receive the confirma- 
tion of church members.” He said: 

“By renouncing any legally secured 
supreme authority . . . over the whole 
church, the Eastern Church shows a more 
reverent attitude than the Roman Church 
towards the free action of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The Orthodox representatives were 
conspicuous again in their reiterated op- 
position to the proposed merger of the 
WCC and the International Missionary 
Council which has been in progress for 
several years. They insisted that the 
WCC must remain a council of churches 
rather than including the type of agen- 
cies represented in the IMC—some na- 
tional Christian councils. 

Another Orthodox leader (Metropoli- 
tan Parthenios) said, “For us Orthodox, 
the word mission is something we fear. 
I don’t know why. It’s my tradition. For 
this reason I say to you, ‘Go slowly.’ ” 


Assembly in New Delhi 


Plans call for a revised plan for the 
merger to be reviewed by the churches 
during the coming year, with a revised 
constitution presented to the committee 
next year. The IMC is expected to en- 
dorse the revised constitution in August, 
1960, with final action expected at the 
WCC Third Assembly in November, 
1961, now scheduled to be held in New 
Delhi, India, rather than as formerly 
planned in Ceylon. A two-thirds vote in 
both the WCC and IMC will be required 
for adoption. 


The move of the Assembly from Cey- 








lon was caused by “the political and com- 
munal” situation there. 


Yale Divinity School Professor Paul 
S. Minear will lead in the preparation of 
study materials on the main theme, 
“Jesus Christ: The Light of the World.” 

Planners for the India meeting were 
advised to seek to “make an impact on 
Indian people and not to make the mis- 
sion of the Indian Church more difficult.” 
If the Assembly meets in “rather expen- 
sive hotels,” it was said, it will give sup- 
port to Communist propaganda that 
Christianity is the religion of the wealthy 
and not of the masses. 

Widespread publicity was given to in- 
formal and entirely unofficial conversa- 
tions between two Roman Catholic “press 
representatives” and members of the Or- 
thodox bodies at Rhodes. Some news- 
paper accounts actually announced a time 
for a theological conference between rep- 
resentatives of these two churches next 
year. It was indicated, however, that these 
reports were greatly exaggerated and that 
nothing more than friendly talks between 
individuals had occurred, and that noth- 
ing more had been discussed than pos- 
sible conversations between members of 
theological faculties. 


Abolition of War 

In other actions the WCC committee: 

—reaffirmed its stand that abolition of 
war should be the real goal of all moves 
to limit nuclear tests; urged nations not 
to resume tests and called for treaties 
which ban all tests “atmosphere, space, 
and underground”; 

—heard O. Frederick Nolde of Phila- 
delphia, director of the WCC Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA), plead that outer space 
be “subject to an international rule”; 

—received a CCIA report calling for 
free negotiations between the French gov- 
ernment and Algerian rebel leaders to 


end the political crisis in that African 
country ; 

—expressed interest in following de- 
velopments connected with the Ecumen- 
ical Council to be convened by Pope John 
XXIII and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft recog- 
nized that WCC leaders could not attend 
any meeting where churches are not rep- 
resented on an equal basis; 

—heard a CCIA suggestion that 
churches should welcome the exchange of 
visits between Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev and President Eisenhower; 


“Population Explosion” 

—listened to CCIA Executive Secre- 
tary Richard M. Fagley say that the fail- 
ure of churches to give more attention 
to the question of population control is 
one reason why Western governments 
have not dealt adequately with the popu- 
lation aspects of development programs; 
the population “explosion,” he said, is 
one of the world’s most neglected social 
problems; 

—called for more theological discus- 
sions with the Roman Catholic Church 
and with other Protestant churches out- 
side the WCC, through a report by the 
Faith and Order Commission; 

—urged more funds for the $2,500,000 
headquarters building in Geneva, still 
approximately $1,000,000 short, as it 
noted a $210,000 gift from the Presby- 
terian family of the late Thomas Watson, 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration head; 

—took note of a WCC document to be 
published next year, following a 10-year 
study, on “A Theological Reflection on 
Evangelism,” dealing with the churches’ 
approach to non-Christians; 
designated St. Andrews, Scotland, 
for the Central Committee meeting next 
Aug. 16-24, with the 50th anniversary 
of the famous 1910 Edinburgh Confer- 
ence on the World Mission of the Church 
to be celebrated in St. Giles Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. 





CHURCH MEMBERSHIP-POPULATION 
RATIO REPORTED AT HIGHEST 


NEw YorK (RNS)—A record-breaking 
increase of 5,368,063 in 1958 has brought 
church membership in the United States 
to an all-time high of 109,557,741. 

This represents 63 per cent of the 
country’s estimated population of 173,- 
374,000—the highest ratio of church 
membership to the number of people in 
American history. 

The 1958 gain was a rise of five per 
cent as compared to the population in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent. In 1957 church 
membership gained 964,724, or 0.9 per 
cent, with 61 out of every 100 Americans 
of all ages belonging to churches or syna- 
gogues. In 1956, the percentage of 
church affiliation was 62 out of every 100. 

Of the 1958 grand total of church 


members, 61,504,669 are Protestants, 
39,509,508 Roman Catholics, 5,500,000 
Jews, and 2,545,318 Eastern Orthodox. 


260 Bodies 


The statistics are from the 1960 Year- 
book of American Churches, published by 
the National Council of Churches. They 
are based on official reports by 251 
church bodies in 49 states, including 
Alaska for the first time, and the District 
of Columbia. There are 260 religious 
bodies listed in the Yearbook. 

The one notable body not reporting 
was the Church of Christ, Scientist. A 
regulation of this church forbids “the 
numbering of people and reporting such 
statistics for publication.” 


Reports received from 224 Protestant 
bodies showed a membership gain of 
1,716,892, or 2.8 per cent, in 1958. 
Largest Protestant denomination is the 
Methodist Church with 9,670,690 mem- 
bers. Second is the Southern Baptist 
Convention with 9,202,205. Ranking 
third is the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. (Negro) with 5,000,000. 
Fourth is the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, formed last year by a 
merger of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
and the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. 

The total number of Protestants repre- 
sents 35.5 per cent of this country’s popu- 
lation, and that of the Catholics 22.8 
per cent. 

(The Catholic Church considers all 
persons who are baptized, including in- 
fants, to be church members. Most Prot- 
estant groups count only those young 
people and adults who have attained full 
membership, all but a small minority of 
these being over 13 years of age. The two 
major exceptions are the Lutheran bodies 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
which report all baptized persons.) 


Baptist “Family” Largest 

In major Protestant “family” groups, 
Baptists lead with 20,493,381 among 27 
different church bodies. Next are Meth- 
odists with 12,213,097 in 21 bodies, Lu- 
therans with 7,791,248 in 18 bodies, and 
Presbyterians with 4,126,583 in 10 
bodies. 

According to the Yearbook, a majority 
of American Protestants belong to de- 
nominations that are members of the 
NCC. This agency has a constituency of 
33 church bodies with more than 38,000,- 
000 communicants. 

Other 1958 statistics in the directory 
include: 

A total of 41,197,313 enrolled in Sun- 
day or Sabbath schools, with 229 church- 
es reporting, a gain of 837,541 or 2.1 
per cent over 1957. There were 274,770 
such schools with 3,335,782 teachers. 
Protestants number 90.8 per cent of all 
the enrolles. 

About as many adults (24 and over) 
were enrolled in Protestant religious ed- 
ucation classes as were children (ages 
3-11). The adult figure was 12,844,437 
and the children’s 12,593,989. The youth 
group between 12 and 23 accounted for 
7,370,346 members, and the “cradle roll” 
(to age 2) numbered 2,969,605. 

Nearly 309,500 places of worship, and 
a total of 236,272 clergymen in charge 
of local churches and synagogues. 

A per capita contribution for all causes 
of $63.27, an increase of 4.1 per cent 
over 1957. This figure is based on re- 
ports from 41 church bodies only. 

New construction of religious build- 
ings by all church bodies reached $863,- 
000,000, about $5,000,000 lower than the 
1957 figure which was an all-time high. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH 


THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST AND THE 
ORDERING OF THE CHURCH 


HE CHURCH in our time faces a 

situation which is new and unprec- 
edented. By the goodness of God, the 
church is now planted throughout the 
world and we rejoice in this testimony 
to the saving power of the gospel. Nev- 
ertheless, at this time we look to Christ, 
our risen and regnant Lord, for new wis- 
dom, and to His Spirit for new power for 
more faithful service. 

The Servant theme directs our atten- 
tion to God’s redemptive activity in the 
world and sets the church in that con- 
text. In the Servant-Lord Jesus Christ 
we have both the form of God’s service 
to man and to the church and the form 
of the church’s service to the world. The 
ministry of Christ centers in three su- 
preme events: His incarnation—by 
which he identifies himself with the world 
and with man, taking upon himself the 
given forms of the world and of human 
history; crucifixion—in which we have 
God’s self-giving in love for the world 
and at the same time, the revelation that 
God works in the world through suffering 
and apparent defeat; and his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, in which he is vic- 
torious over all the powers of the world 
and initiates his mission to unite all 
things in himself, things in heaven and 
things on earth (Ephesians 1:10). 


A New People 


It is this Servant-Lord who calls a 
new people into existence, a people who 
are, at one and the same time, the re- 
cipients of his service and his Servant 
People in the world. In John 13, the 
disciples must first allow Jesus to wash 
their feet and be made clean; afterwards 
they are sent out to wash one another’s 
feet. These two elements cannot be sep- 
arated in the life of the church. The pri- 
mary response of God’s Servant People is 
worship, in which we remember the whole 
divine redemptive activity and respond 
to it anew with all our being. But any 
true response to this service of Jesus 
Christ must lead to service in and to the 
world. This unity of “worship” and 
“service” is strikingly evident in the New 
Testament in which worship always im- 
plies service and service is seen as the 
praise of God. 

Here the Reformed tradition of the 
instrumental character of the church 
comes to fuller light. She cannot become 
an end in herself. All aspects of her life 
—sacraments, worship, orders and serv- 
ice—point to Jesus Christ and are valid 
to the degree that they serve his purpose 
in the world. 

It is the ministry of Christ which 
determines the life and service of the 
church. As God humbled himself to as- 
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sume our humanity in Christ, so Christ 
creates and sustains a community called 
to live in the world and give itself in 
service for the world. As the servant of 
the risen and ascended Christ, the church 
should witness, in her own life and be- 
yond it, to the truth that Jesus Christ 
has broken the finality of all powers of 
this world and opens all structures of 
human life to his renewing and recon- 
ciling purpose. 


No Complacency 


When we consider the local congrega- 
tion in terms of the three aspects of 
Christ’s ministry, we cannot be compla- 
cent about our present situation. It is 
not easy to express an opinion in the 
face of the wide diversity between East 
and West, Older and Younger Churches, 
rural communities and urban centers, 
static and dynamic situations. There has 
been a rediscovery of the church in many 
places and signs of renewal at many 
points. At the same time, certain prob- 
lems are evident: 

1. The church is often isolated from 
the world rather than incarnate it. The 
local congregation is in great danger of 
becoming a more or less closed group, into 
which others cannot easily enter. Seen 
from outside, it looks sometimes like a 
“supermarket” offering to satisfy all 
kinds of needs of modern man instead 
of calling men to participate dynamically 
in God’s work in the world. It has its 
own language, its own manner of life, its 
program which is often in competition 
with the program of other groups. In 
short, it seems to be going in the wrong 
direction by adding a_ self-centered 
church group to other natural social 
groups. 

2. In the light of the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ, the Church must confess its 
lack of solidarity with the world. Too 
frequently she has tried to maintain her 
own position in society rather than give 
herself to the world in sacrificial service, 
and thus dynamic social, political and 
cultural movements have arisen in the 
modern world as the bearers of the bur- 
dens to which the church has often been 
indifferent. Thus the church is not for 
the world but against it, against the 
world which God loved and still loves, 
because she is afraid to lose herself in 
the confidence that the Lord of the 
Church has given his life for the world. 


3. Through the resurrection, Christ has 
overcome the world. Nevertheless, the 
church has not entered into the fullness 
of his resurrected life. In spite of her 
isolation, she is not free in relation to 
the world. In terms of the Fourth Gospel, 
the church is of the world rather than in 
the world. Too often in her collective life 
she cannot be distinguished from the rest 
of society, functioning according to the 
same patterns of other organizations 
(like the civil community) and preserv- 
ing them after they have become out- 
moded. The local congregation is often 
caught up in the over-activity of today’s 
life, ministers become administrators and 
for the people, the church is.a separate 
end in itself. The church is bound to 
the world. This situation is inevitable 
to a certain degree, but the more clearly 
we recognize the danger, the freer we 
are to accept the victory which is offered 
to us by God who has set us free, through 
the resurrection of his Son, to proclaim 
this victory over the world. 


To Go Forward 

How can we overcome these difficul- 
ties? We have to confess that we see our 
problems and our guilt more clearly than 
in the possibility of overcoming them. 
However, we cannot be paralyzed by this 
situation because the Risen Lord is going 
ahead of his people in history. If we are 
not ready to go forward with him, all our 
affirmations about the “Reformed Church 
always in need of reformation” (ecclesia 
reformata semper reformanda) will lose 
their meaning. 

Renewal always flows from the redis- 
covery of the biblical message and growth 
in commitment to Jesus Christ on the 
part of the whole people of God. Today 
we are called to bring our fuller under- 
standing of the gospel to the local con- 
gregation and see what this may mean 
for transforming its life. It may be that 
where old structures have been broken 
down by the ongoing processes of history, 
or have never existed the Churches can 
see more easily what it means to be the 
People of God, living from one day to the 
next in total dependence on his grace 
alone. This places a great responsibility 
upon the majority of us, who have come 
from well-organized and traditional 
churches. 

What does it mean for us, in the wor- 
ship, community life, program and or- 
ganization of the local congregation, to 
be more faithful to the one ministry of 
Jesus Christ, manifested in the major 
aspects of Incarnation, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection ? 


1. The Service of Christ Incarnate 

Worsuip—In the New Testament, 
worship embraces the whole of life, and 
we must therefore discover how it can 
take form in the common daily life of 
men. Further, it is important that, in 
the regular worship of the congregation, 
all members participate actively, that re- 








sponsibilities be shared by many, and 
that all parts of the service be related to 
each other and to the people who are 
present. Preaching has a central place 
in Reformed worship. It is of the great- 
est importance that it be rooted in the 
Bible and in redemptive history, and at 
the same time related to modern life. 

For us of the Reformed tradition, it 
is necessary to ask if we may not have 
given too much importance to the spoken 
Word. We should perhaps give more at- 
tention to other types of expression of 
our faith and worship, which would 
more adequately reach the masses in our 
modern society. 

The Lord’s Supper should not be de- 
tached from the regular worship and 
common life of the Christian commu- 
nity, for when we participate in this 
Sacrament, we partake, with joy, of the 
Body and Blood of him who took our 
humanity upon himself and who is now 
present in our common life. Thus the 
Lord’s Supper gives a new significance 
to our daily eating and drinking and 
makes our prayer before meals more vital 
and important. In the same way, bap- 
tism gives a new relevance to the respon- 
sibility of parents toward their children 
and integrates the family into the life of 
the congregation. 

Community Lire—If the Christian 
congregation is to come out of its isola- 
tion, it must be present with men where 
they live, and in the structures in which 
the basic decisions about modern life are 
being made: professional organizations, 
labor unions, factories, political parties, 
etc. This is why all sorts of small in- 
formal groups are important and should 
exist for the primary purpose of helping 
their members to live as Christians in all 
these natural communities. As soon as 
such groups become ends in themselves, 
their members lose contact with their fel- 
low workers and the church is no longer 
incarnate in the world. 

Parts ProGraM—This understand- 
ing of the congregation may make it 
necessary to change or discontinue many 
parts of our usual church program which 
can get in the way of our identification 
with the world. The demands of the 
church organization should never become 
so great that the Christian is deprived of 
his opportunity to witness in all his rela- 
tionships with his fellowmen. The pastor 
should have time for serious biblical and 
theological study, for vital spiritual life 
and for close contacts with those who are 
on the front lines of encounter with the 
world. The preparation of pastors for 
this type of ministry may require changes 
in our patterns of theological education. 


Il. The Service of Christ Crucified 

WorsHiep—This means that as the 
Christian congregation stands before 
God, it stands with the world, not over 
against it. Its life as intercession is the 
concrete expression of this fact. For 
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the congregation to intercede for the world 
and for the church, it must be involved 
in the life of the world today, concerned 
about the whole church, and informed 
about persons and events in the church 
and the world. To do this, it may not 
be necessary to maintain only the tradi- 
tional liturgical patterns but to discover 
how the local congregation can sustain 
its members whose life should be a prayer 
for the world in which they live. When 
the church lives in this way, it may be 
possible for its worship to be more of a 
witness to those outside, and thus point 
them to Jesus Christ. 

Community Lire—The service of the 
crucified Christ points up the distinctive 
character of the Christian koinonia, not 
simply as a fellowship of likeminded 
people, but rather as a community in 
which Christians are always sharing their 
life with men and women who are dif- 
ferent from them, whom they may not 
like, who belong to other classes and 
races, but who, whatever their position 
in the world, are the lost and abandoned 
for whom Christ died. The distinctive 
mark of the inner life of such a commu- 
nity is that it is a fellowship of forgiven 
sinners, which establishes bridgeheads of 
God’s reconciling work in all human sit- 
uations in the world. Such a community 
cannot relate itself to the world merely 
in terms of evangelistic proclamation or 
church institutions of service in which 
the church has a distinguished record, 
but rather, through the sacrificial service 
of Christian people in all the structure 
of the world’s life, i.e., in education, med- 
ical service, social welfare, politics, etc. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 
—All the forms of the church’s life, in 
so far as they are forms of this world, 
must go the way of death and resurrec- 
tion. The church must apply to its own 
life the words of Christ: He that seek- 
eth to save his life will lose it, and he 
who loseth his life for my sake will find 
it. Thus the church cannot strive after 
position, prestige and power in the world. 
It must not succumb to Peter’s tempta- 
tion when he rebuked the Lord for choos- 
ing the path of suffering, but must ac- 
cept this fact as the only one in which it 
can be faithful. In this way, our Servant 
theme opens up for us new and creative 
possibilities for meaning and responsible 
action in a world in which the church, 
in many places, no longer occupies the 
position which it once had. It may seem 
hard to experience the breaking down of 
a style of life or of social structures by 
which we have lived since childhood, but 
we have no right to hold to them tena- 
ciously if they become a burden to the 
service of the church, nor should we be- 
come desperate when they are destroyed 
by revolutionary forces. In the Old Tes- 
tament, the kings of Babylon and Persia 
are also called servants of God (Jer. 
27:6—Isa. 45:ff). 


lll. The Service of the Risen and 

Ascended Christ 

WorsHip—Very often we miss, in our 
worship, a stronger note of praise and 
adoration, of joy and victory. When we 
look at the risen Christ doing his work 
in history, we are called to join in the 
liturgy of the church triumphant. The 
life of the local congregation as well as 
the personal life of each Christian should 
be a reflection of this reality. 

ComMuNItTy Lire—tThe life of the 
Christian community should be a par- 
ticipation in the fellowship of the saints 
of all ages, in heaven and on earth. It 
should also reflect the joyful abandon 
and freedom which the risen Christ 
makes possible, and should express, in 
our time, freedom from the pressures to 
conformity and toward materialistic striv- 
ing in modern society. In this sense, it 
may be that some of the new Evangelical 
communities and new ventures in dis- 
cipleship are signs of the Kingdom, and 
symbols of what every Christian com- 
munity is called to live and manifest. 

PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION—The 
church witnesses to the risen Lord who 
is renewing all human structures. Thus, 
in her inner life, she should express the 
freedom which this brings to the Chris- 
tian community. Those who work for 
the renewal of the church know that the 
Risen Christ is Lord of his church; thus 
they are free to go about their task with- 
out undue concern for easy answers or 
for success, and undisturbed by difficu- 
ties and problems. 

At the same time, the Risen Christ is 
he who gave the Great Commission to 
his church: “Go and make disciples of 
all nations.’ Therefore, the proper pro- 
gram and order of the church is that 
which incarnates this concern for mis- 
sion. It is not enough that each congre- 
gation have a missionary society; rather 
it should be a missionary community, and 
through its total program, lead all its 
members to fullfil their missionary voca- 
tion at the points where they are present 
in the world. It should also carry on all 
its work in the context of Christ’s mis- 
sion to the whole world and of its respon- 
sibility for that task. 

As we attempted to understand the 
service of the Christian congregation, as 
a response to the service of Jesus Christ, 
it has become increasingly evident that 
there is one point where much more study 
and experimentation is needed: that is, 
in trying to discover how the whole 
People of God can become responsible 
for and involved in Christ’s mission in 
the world. This implies a redefinition of 
the role of the ministry and of the laity 
in the church. Several of the questions 
which here arise are the following: 

1. How can we more adequately define 
the role of the minister in a community, 
all of whose members are servants? 

2. How can we find sufficient room, 
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within our Reformed tradition, for the 
variety of ministries of which the New 
Testament speaks and for the work of 
the Holy Spirit in raising up many gifted 
men and women to serve him? 

3. Does the traditional place of the 
elder and deacon in their offices in the 
Reformed Churches aid or hinder the de- 
velopment of responsible participation of 
the whole People of God in his service? 

4. How is it possible for the layman to 
grow in his service to the church without 
being drawn away from his mission in 
the world? 

This concern for the whole church also 
leads us to develop a deeper sense of the 
unity of the whole People of God 
throughout the world and strive to make 
this more evident in the life of the church 
in our day. 


Dallas Church Provides 
Belgian Congo Press 


Datias, TEX. (RNS)—More than 
$20,000 was raised by the First Presby- 
terian Church here for a modern color 
printing press at Luebo, Belgian Congo, 
to produce Christian literature to take 
its place in the midst of a flood of printed 
matter on communism, atheism and revo- 
lution. 

Besides the press, the money also pro- 
vides for other necessary mechanical 
equipment and a retail bookshop. 

Formerly, a rudimentary missionary 
press printed crudely made Scripture por- 
tions and other simple pieces. The new 
unit will publish material for the entire 
vast Congo area, both in French, the 
official language, and Tshiluba, the na- 
tive tongue. 


As a Missionary Sees It 
Training Program and 
Faith & Life Praised 


When the William H. Hoppers re- 
turned as missionaries to Iran after their 
recent furlough year they offered several 
comments on developments in the home 
church. Among them were these: 


Church Officer Training 


One of the most vital programs that we 
have seen is the officer training program 
in the U.P. U.S.A. church. When correctly 
applied, this course of study reaches to 
the very roots of our faith, as it probes 
at the theology of the Bible and the 
church. The Faith and Life curriculum 
seems to us to be both a tremendous aid 
and a stumbling block in various places. 
Churches that are taking seriously their 
teaching task are using the curriculum 
to great advantage; other groups seem to 
be unwilling to take the time and effort 
for this challenging enterprise. 

Generally speaking, we found congrega- 
tions prepared and expectant for our mes- 
sage where the pastors were vitally re- 
lated in their own concern for the mission 
of the church. The same was true in re- 
gard to the Christian education program. 
Where pastors are digging and pushing 
and leading, the people are gaining in- 
sights into their privileges and responsi- 
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bilities as Christians. Our conviction is 
that mission and Christian education em- 
phases are improving. 


Money-Making Schemes 


Too many places continue to use money- 
making schemes instead of enough stew- 


school hours are wasted in the routine 
that has been followed for years without 
questioning the basic assumptions of for- 
mer patterns of the teaching experience. 
It is still true that people are more will- 
ing to help us as individual missionaries 
than to contribute to the general mission 


ardship education; too many Sunday 
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PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST 


A paragraph-by-paragraph commentary of 
Paul’s letter to the church at Philippi, em- 
phasizing the happiness associated with being 
a Christian even in the face of difficulties. 

$2.95 


Three other newly revised books by A. T. 
Robertson 
PAUL AND THE 
INTELLECTUALS 
Revised by W. C. Strickland 
A portrayal of Paul as he boldly faced men 


who posed as intellectual leaders seeking to 
absorb Christianity into their own propaganda. 
$2.75 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF 
JAMES 
Revised by Heber F. Peacock 
Using an expository approach rather than 
a detailed commentary, this book brings out 
the peculiarly modern note in James’ emphasis 


program of the church. 
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on social problems. 


$2.75 Order from your bookseller 
. BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 


Revised by Heber F. Peacock 


An orderly collection of studies rather than a verse-by-verse exposition, 


this volume reveals a new sense of meaning in Mark’s Gospel. 


$2.50 





SAFE « GENEROUS + ASSURED 


Income for you—Ouitgo for Christianity 


This folder on Church Extension Annuities tells 
now your gift to the Board purchases a regular an- 
auity which pays you an income for life and later 
serves the Church. As protection for you, the full 
umount is held by the Board through your lifetime. 
| And, depending on your age, you can receive up to 
7.4% per year—regardless of prevailing business 
conditions. Payments to you are made semi-annually 

. . an income for you, now, an outgo for Christian- 
ity later. A gift of this nature will be a source of 


real satisfaction to you. 


Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 





Ask for 
FREE FOLDER 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION ‘ 


| 341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. 





Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


Applications accepted for the 1959-60 school year. 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


Write for information 














PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS SPEAK UP 
ON MAJOR ISSUES OF THE DAY 


Presbyterian college and university 
students from Alabama to Virginia set- 
tled down to consider some of the most 
complex problems of the day and they 
came up with a list of pronouncements 
that rival some of those of their elders. 

In the annual Southeastern Regional 
Westminster Fellowship Conference at 
Montreat, N.C., most of the 235 students 
did not relish the Montreat policy that 
prohibited some members of the confer- 
ence (i.e., Negroes) from the use of the 
lake and, though there were only a half- 
dozen Negro students in the conference, 
they asked the planning committee next 
year “to choose a site which is best suited 
to giving every individual an opportunity 
to participate in all phases of the confer- 
ence program.” They asked that no con- 
ference members use the lake, but one 
student felt that Lake Susan’s low tem- 
perature made this proposal something 
less than realistic. 


To the Faculty 


The students addressed the Southern 
States Christian Faculty Conference 
(Methodist-Presbyterian) running con- 
currently and said a good word for closer 
relationships between professors and stu- 
dents. They hoped to “overcome the 
brokenness and discover the oneness of 
the academic community.” 

On the final day they named Bill 
Branch (Auburn) as president of next 
year’s conference, with Sylvia Randall 
(U. Ga.) and Henry Shue (Davidson) 
as members-at-large on the planning 
committee. Charles Willard (Florida) 
was this year’s president. 

Before they named their leaders, 
though, they came up with the results of 
some study, a considerable amount of 
formal discussions in small groups, and 
endless talk with each other on some of 
the crucial issues of the time. 

In the final plenary sessions they voted 
their opinions on American foreign pol- 
icy—basically that students should study 
more about it and promote discussions 
of international relations. They liked 
the Declaration of Independence and they 
think it should express 1959 foreign pol- 
icy for this nation. On Red China, they 
call for “openmindedness.” Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, they think, should be 
given the “courtesy and respect due a 
person created in the image of God,” 
though they dislike many of his “actions 
or principles.” They want more economic 
and technical aid and they plead for a 
better understanding of the United Na- 
tions. 

The students recognized communism 
“as a valid judgment upon some actions 
and practices of the Christian Church” 
and they declared that the church has too 
often failed to be the leaven in the lump, 
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the salt of the earth. However, they see 
basic doctrines of communism as foreign 
to Christian faith, though they under- 
stand something of the basis of its ap- 
peal. They recognize a responsibility to 
preserve for their descendants “the free- 
doms and privileges of life that we have 
enjoyed rather than leave to them a heri- 
tage of chaos and cruelty.” 

Racial Tensions 

In the area of racial tensions they voted 
(138-30) to approve a statement con- 
demning discrimination and calling for 
‘‘a firm foundation of Christian love and 
understanding on which desegregation 
may take place.’’ The church, they said, 
should have its doors and membership 
open to every individual, regardless of 
race and it should conduct educational 
programs in race relationships. Its facili- 
ties should not be used for schools in an 
effort to circumvent the Supreme Court 
decision opposing segregated public 
schools. 

They pledged themselves to work on 
the campus and in the community for 
“the rights of all people,” to seek to open 
the lines of communication between and 
among the races. Basically, they took a 
look at homes and families and they 
pointed to “‘a major source of prejudice 
through the transfer of parental atti- 
tudes” which “retard spiritual and men- 
tal growth, social development, and the 
general stability of the child.” As future 
parents, they said, they want to bring 
up their children in situations where “our 
children and all children can be at one 
with God and each other.” They want 
church study groups for parents and they 
suggest that churches and parents “seek 
out opportunities for encounter with 
Christian families of other races.” 

In regard to the world mission of the 
church they recognize a world revolution 
in progress; they listed a dozen or more 
weaknesses in the Presbyterian, U. S., 
policies on missions, and they suggested 
some positive steps to be taken at differ- 
ent levels. They urged more short-term 
missionary appointments, more specific 
financial projects which they can support 
and other steps. 

Meanwhile, other student groups across 
the country were taking these actions: 
METHODISTS (Lafayette, Ind.) 

-called for a separate, self-directing 
national organization for Methodist 
youths and students; urged an end to 
racial segregation in the Methodist 
Church, suspension of nuclear weapons 
testing, steps toward disarmament within 
the United Nations framework, and in- 
creased foreign aid. They suggested the 
possibility of making their two publica- 
tions, Concern and Power, interdenom- 
inational. 


EPISCOPALIANS (Colorado Springs, Colo.) 
—heard George Tittman, Evanston, 
Ill., say that religion too often “becomes 
a commodity to be used for our needs and 
likes,” with the result that “there fol- 
lows a religion which is a matter of a 
whim or a gimmick—it is meant to soothe, 
adjust, bolster and invigorate, and it 
becomes a tranquilizer.” 
ROMAN CATHOLICS (Albuquerque, N. M.) 
—heard their National Newman Clubs 
Federation called to rebel against the 
modern world’s “soft conformity and 
stuffed complacency.” 


Student Federation Focuses 
Campus Christian Program 


OBERLIN, O. (SPEcIAL)—An event of 
great significance for the future of stu- 
dent Christian work on the American 
campus took place here with a dedication 
ceremony for the newly-formed National 
Student Christiar Federation of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Two hundred and fifty representatives 
of more than 40 Protestant church groups 
active in student work marched in proces- 
sion into Oberlin’s First Church (Con- 
gregational) for the service. 

The new organization is a unit of the 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council and is associated with 
the World Student Christian Federation. 

The new Federation brings three major 
elements of the church that are concerned 
with student work into coordinated ac- 
tivity. One element consists of groups 
such as the Student Volunteer Movement, 
the student YMCA and YWCA, and the 
student work departments and movements 
of eight denominations. The other two 
elements are the home and foreign mis- 
sion boards, and the departments of 
Christian education of more than twenty 
Protestant denominations. 

The Federation will seek to bring 
Christian campus work into sharper focus 
and deep association with the worldwide 
mission of the church and the move 
toward greater church unity. 
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TO BE HUMAN 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Thou hast made him but little lower 
than God, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor.’”’—Psalm 8:5. 

HAT A WONDERFUL THING 

it is to belong to the human race! 
An untraveled angel might find it hard 
to believe that such creatures exist. Look- 
ing at what we call ‘“‘matter’”—sand, lava, 
the gases in a comet’s tail—looking at 
these you would never guess that life 
might be, or that living things could use, 
and must have, such dead things as the 
iron of the rock, the hydrogen of the 
comet. That rocks keep their shape, that 
comets keep their paths, may be under- 
standable, though even that is the more 
remarkable the more you think about it; 
but that a living thing as curiously 
formed as a lobster will keep its shape 
for years, that a living thing no bigger 
than a bee will keep all its life the path 
of one purpose—this is beyond proba- 
bility; yet it is true. 

But that life should be inhabited and 
controlled by mind, by spirit, this is most 
wonderful of all. Matter and spirit, so 
different, so opposite, can be related so 
intimately that no line of welding can 
be seen; so closely that each one affects 
the other, each can be mistaken for the 
other; the very existence, now of one, now 
of the other, can be denied by observers. 
To a being who knew only matter alone 
whether dead or alive, or spirit alone, this 
would be incredible if it were not a fact. 


AN, A CRUDE CREATURE, 

draws every particle of his body 
from the crust of the earth. He is built 
of no other material building-blocks than 
those in the dust under his feet or the 
leaves over his head or the air around 
him. He is so dependent on the earth’s 
crust that in order to exist here at all 
he must from time to time open a crack 
near the top of him and insert pieces of 
dead animals or vegetables or even direct 
bits of the earth itself (such as water 
and salt). He is so weak that for every 
two hours of conscious life he must pay 
by spending an hour unconscious. 

Yet for all this, he is such a creature 
as can invent language, think about mat- 
ters like Beauty and Reciprocity and In- 
finity. He can even think about what is, 
or what can be, by the aid of what is 
not and never can be, such as the square 
root of Minus One. Man is a creature 
enjoying more freedom than any other 
living thing. He is not bound as planets 
are by space, nor time-bound like other 
animals. He has the power to pass on 
traditions which are more than instincts, 
he can spin the future out of his own 
brain cells and make that future come 
alive and real. Other creatures are in the 
force and flow of evolution, and so is 
man; but man alone can alter that mighty 
stream, can interfere with genes and 
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chromosomes, turn rivers from their 
courses, separate continents, speak from 
the equator to the arctic as if from room 
to room. Man alone can see the invisible, 
do the impossible, learn what matter is 
made of and tear the very atoms apart; 
it is he who can weigh the planets, fore- 
cast the fiery storms upon the face of the 
sun, and set his mighty engines going 
by the light of far-off stars. A wonder- 
ful thing it is to belong to such a race. 


ET WHAT A tragic being is man! 

Tragic not only because of his weak- 
ness, stupidity and pain, but most of all 
because of his sin. Mismanaging his own 
affairs, mistaking his own highest good, 
his life and happiness depending on his 
relations with other men, yet learning 
most unwillingly to live at peace. So 
small in number is the race that every 
living person could be packed into a box 
half a mile high, half a mile long and 
half a mile deep, and the whole box 
tipped into the Grand Canyon to be lost 
forever; yet many of this small race will 
not recognize the humanity of their own 
brothers. 


Man, made for fellowship with God, 
still is found running perpetually away 
from his Maker, despising what would 
help him and eager to grasp what hurts 
him, equipped with matchless powers but 
not knowing what to do with them, spend- 
ing great wealth on trifles, incapable of 
enjoying the simple pleasures, living so 
far in defiance of nature that he can go 
on existing only with the aid of drugs, 
afflicted by memory and by fear, unable 
to forget his past, control his present 
or foresee the future; dreading death 
above all things yet scarcely letting a day 
go by without doing something to shorten 
his own life, faced always by death as 
life’s most certain fact, yet never recon- 
ciled to it. Capable of working with 
God in ways no other creature knows, he 
works against God more persistently than 
anything else God has placed here. 

We cannot resign from the human race, 
we cannot withdraw, it is of no use to 
repudiate our human-ness. We have to 
live with its stupidity, to be hurt by its 
blunders, frustrated by its weakness, dis- 


mayed by its perversity, infected by its 
sin. We are forever one with the tragic 
race whose whole condition can best be 
described by the one sad word: lost. 

Everything about man is strange, in- 
credible; if belief seems easy it is only 
because we have grown used to the mighty 
miracle. If the capacities, the potencies, 
the achievements of man are beyond be- 
lief, so is the tragedy of man, that he 
should be blind to clearest light, eager 
for what is of least worth, architect of 
his own misfortunes, digger of his own 
grave. 


UT WHAT A glorious thing it is 

to belong to the human race! If the 
wonder and the tragedy of man stagger 
the mind, so the glory of man must thrill 
the heart. Let us say rather the glory 
that surrounds man, that shines upon 
him, not from him. For man is made in 
the image of God, he is a reflection of 
the Infinite. A small droplet in the ocean 
of Being, he yet reflects the golden Sun. 
God, who is forgotten by man, does not 
forget him. God who owes us nothing 
offers us all things. God of whom man 
despairs will not despair of man. That 
the Infinite should pay us enough atten- 
tion to notice us would be more than we 
have deserved; yet God thinks enough 
of man to seek him, to rebuke him, to 
punish him. He will not delegate judg- 
ment to another; only God will judge our 
race. Man is the race not forgotten. 

And we are joined to God by a bond 
not to be broken. God, desiring to be 
known, reveals himself in many ways, 
but finally he points us to—a Man: one 
who is bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh—first-born of many brothers, one 
who is Man more fully than any of us 
can be. But this one Person is also 
eternally one with God, “God and man 
in one person forever.” In him, with 
strange divine humility, God knocks at 
the heart of every man, asking admit- 
tance. For the wonder of wonders is that 
the Maker of man seeks to live with 
man. 

It is a wonderful thing to be a part 
of the race God created; a tragic thing 
to be one of the race that forgot its Cre- 
ator; but glorious to be one with the race 
that God, in a way too terrible, too high 
for us to understand, risked everything 
to save. 
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“She's an excellent church 
employee, but... 


she'll probably leave us’ 


That’s a negative statement . . . but is the remark typical 
of your local church when you're discussing retirement in- 
come of your employees? 

It’s certainly practical that you would want to keep your 
capable, faithful fulltime workers. If you show considera- 
tion for their future will they not be more apt to stay with 
you—regardless of their ages or circumstances? (Particu- 
larly, today, when good employees are offered so many ad- 
vantages in secular work.) 

Any fulltime employee is eligible-—D.C.E., Secretary. 
Clerk, Sexton, etc. Employees share equally the dues pay- 
ments with employers. Dues are reasonable, and in the long 
run they are savings considering that a church ordinarily 
feels a financial obligation for long-time employees without 
means. Some provision is also made for total and permanent 
disability. 


Write today and see how the— 


Employees’ Annuity Fund 


Helps build a Retirement Income for Fulltime Nonministerial 


Employees at small cost. 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
341-C-Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Chas. J. Currie, Ex. Sec. 
10 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e When John Haynes 
Holmes went to his first church he dis- 
covered it was a barely furnished hall, 
the only “artistic” feature being elaborate 
scripture passages inscribed on the walls 
in coloured letters. He says that he does 
not remember what the passages on the 
front and side walls were, probably the 
Ten Commandments and the Beatitudes, 
but the shortest of them all, a single verse 
from the New Testament, he will never 
forget. ‘Twined round the clock on the 
rear wall, precisely facing the pulpit, 
were the words, “Redeeming the Time.” 
What a challenging word for any preach- 
er! It recalled to me John Ruskin’s def- 
inition of preaching as “Thirty minutes 
to raise the dead.” 


TUESDAY e A friend drove me out 
tonight to a lecture at a Writers’ School 
here in Connecticut, where I had the 
great joy of hearing the Irish poet, 
Padraic Colum, friend of Yeats, AE, 
and James Stephens. These writers’ 
workshops, of which there are a growing 
number, bring together professional and 
amateur literary men for consultation and 
criticism. While I was there one pupil 
had submitted, anonymously, a story for 
comment, and I have seldom heard such 
devastating and ruthless criticism, all 
received in good part. It is good to know 
that preachers, too, are increasingly at- 
tending such workshops, submitting their 
sermons to the frank scrutiny of their 
fellow-craftsmen. 


WEDNESDAY e An increasing number 
of people seem to hold down two jobs. 
The taxi-driver I met today told me that 
this was just an evening and week-end 
job, by day he was a furniture salesman. 
He found it impossible to pay for his 
new home and bring up three children 
on one salary. This, of course, leaves 
him no time for church-going! I won- 
der how far this double-harness existence 
accounts for the lack of men in some con- 


eregations ? 


THURSDAY e My friend, the mission- 
ary in Madagascar, is one of the most 
modest, co-operative people I know. But 
with the best will in the world he finds 
that he is often forced to play a role he 
dislikes—that of the “boss.” Just now 
he is superintending a new building and 
everybody expects him to be “omnicom- 
petent, omniscient, and infinitely knowl- 
edgable about brick-laying, roof covering, 
and drainage.”’ He would dearly love to 
share the work but finds himself com- 
pelled to act as dictator. 


FRIDAY @ Qn vacation I make a prac- 
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Our gifts help to communicate our faith through 
our educational program, leading adults, youth, 
and children to know Christ ever more fully as 
Saviour and Lord. The curriculum of the Church 
provides the context for this educational ministry. 
Our Board of Christian Education is engaged 
now in a thorough re-examination of curriculum 
principles, methods, and materials. Our gifts will 
speed the day when the educational program of 
our Church will provide an even brighter witness 
to our faith. 


CHRISTIAN BDUCATION — 


Our gifts help to proclaim the Good News from 
our pulpits. Each year many young men and 
women go forth into the Church to give their 
lives in service as pastors, missionaries, and 
DCE’s. Our gifts have helped many of these to 
prepare themselves to serve Christ. Last year 
nearly four hundred young persons received 
scholarship aid—loan-grants to be repaid in serv- 
ice to the Church. The Church cries out for more 
to serve. One church in every three is without a 
regular pastor. Our gifts will brighten our witness 
through years to come through the dedicated 
young people whom we help prepare for life- 
time, full-time Christian service. 


A WITNESS 


These are two important ways—yet only two of 
many—in which our gifts make bright the wit- 
ness of our faith. In every synod, every presby- 
tery, indeed in every church, the effects of these 
things we do together increase our educational 
ministry in ways that leaven the whole life of 
the Church. Our Assembly has asked each Pres- 
byterian to give about one dollar a year to our 
program of Christian Education at Assembly 
level. Surely this is littke enough to give to a 
work so central to our Christian witness. 


SING FAITH. 


Participate, support Christian Bducation in your Church 


Rally Day 


September 27 1959 
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Under our Annuity Gift Plan, the Board of World Missions, in 
exchange for a specified gift, contracts to pay a definite sum 


semi-annually for life to the donor or to someone he designates. 


The rate of return from an Annuity Gift ranges from 3 to 7.4%, 
depending on the age of the annuitant. Payment — prompt 
and in full — is guaranteed by the Board of World Missions. 
In over fifty years operation of our Annuity Gift Plan, not a 


single annuity payment has been missed or deferred. 


Annuities may also be written to include a second person, and 
the survivor of the two will continue to receive the annuity 
payments. First one and then the other of the annuitants is 


thus assured a generous, steady income for the rest of their lives. 


After all obligations of the annuity agreement have been fulfilled, 
the money originally donated is used by The Board of World 
Missions to help spread the Gospel in foreign lands. 


For full information about Annuity Gifts and their uses, address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


RoarRD oF WORLD Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Foretgu Misstous a Share ™~ 





tice of turning back to some old author, 
and this summer I have found several 
volumes of Horace Bushnell’s works on 
the parsonage shelves. The opening dis- 
course in the volume, God is Christ, is 
called “Preliminary dissertation on the 
nature of Language, as related to thought 
and spirit.” It’s a gem! Bushnell an- 
ticipated by many years the work that is 
not being done on the nature of images 
and symbols. What a lot of fruitless 
debate and arid argument could have 
been avoided in theological circles if 
Bushnell’s words had been heeded by 


contemporaries! 


SATURDAY e [| picked up somebody’s 


| discarded copy of the Wall Street Jour- 


nal in the train today. This is a new 
world to me. I was fascinated, and 
shocked (Should I have been?) by the 
remark attributed to a well-known specu- 
lator: “With his shifting fortunes, Mr. 
A. has bought and sold additional shares 
and gave about twenty to his church 
(‘that way you don’t have to pay the 
tax on the capital gains’).” 


SUNDAY e Perhaps the gentleman in 
the previous entry was putting into prac- 
tice the parable of the talents? If-so, he 
would have disagreed violently with my 
sermon this morning, for I attempted to 
show that this has nothing to do with 
commerce and finance and everything to 
do with churchmanship that makes no 
contact with pagans and outsiders. 


Netherlands Churches 
Set Fund Campaign 


THE Hacure, NETHERLANDS (RNS)— 


| This country’s two largest Protestant 


bodies—the Reformed Church of the 


| Netherlands and the Reformed Churches 


in the Netherlands—are beginning sep- 
arate fund campaigns this fall for con- 
struction of a total of 305 new churches 
in the next 10 years. 

Target for the Reformed Church, with 
a membership of some 829,000, is 165 
houses of worship, for which parishion- 
ers are being asked to subscribe one-half 
per cent of their annual incomes. From 
1945 to 1957, it erected 133 new build- 
ings and restored 237 others—victims of 
war, floods or old age. 


The 325,000-member Reformed 


| Churches group, which five years ago 


created a foundation that has since raised 
about $1,000,000, plans to build 140 new 
sanctuaries in the next decade, compared 


to only 13 in the postwar period. It 


seeks one and a half guilders ($.40 U.S. 


| currency) per member. 





FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 28 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10. We prepay shipments. You pay us 
when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 
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God's Call to Faithfulness 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 27, 1959 
Malachi; Printed Text, 2:17—3:4, 16-18 


We study this week the book of Ma- 
lachi, and yet, so far as known, there 
never was a man who bore this name. 
The book is actually anonymous. The 
word “Malachi” means “my servant” or 
“my messenger” and was probably bor- 
rowed by the editor from 3:1. 

But though we know nothing of the 
author we do know a great deal about 
the times in which he wrote, and that is 
more important. It was about the year 
460 B.C., seventy years and more after 
the first Jewish colonists had returned 
to the Promised Land, and some years 
before the return of Nehemiah. The 
temple on whose construction Haggai and 
Zechariah had set their high hopes was 
still standing (1:10), but the whole book 
shows how deeply the hopes of that early 
day had been disappointed. The inter- 
vening sixty years or so had been years 
of disillusion, and the situation to which 
Malachi addressed himself was melan- 
choly beyond words. There seemed to be 
a curse upon the land (3:9), but it went 
deeper than that. There was a blight on 
men’s hearts and on their faith. It was 
an age of religious indifference, of moral 
skepticism and social corruption. Ma- 
lachi, as we shall continue to call this 
unknown prophet, was the first man to 
attack the root of this evil. It was his 
work, carried on by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
that resulted in the great revival that led 
the Jews finally to become officially and 
really the people of the Book (Nehemiah 
10), and that brings the Old Testament 
history to an end. 

The prophet’s message is divided into 
two parts: 


1. The Need of God’s Messenger, 1-2 

In getting at the root of Israel’s trouble 
Malachi puts his finger upon four great 
evils: 

1. In doubting of God’s love, 1:2-5. 
Their fathers had returned to the Prom- 
ised Land with high hopes. When they 
built the temple, Haggai (cf. 2 :6-9,20f) 
and Zechariah (chap. 8) had spoken 
glowingly of the future. But after sixty 
or seventy years these promises remained 
unfulfilled. The people were growing 
skeptical. When the prophet reminded 
them of God’s love, they inquired of 
God, ‘How hast thou loved us?” 

Malachi’s answer is somewhat disap- 
pointing. He does not have the insight 
of Hosea or of Isaiah. His proof of 
God’s love for Israel (the descendants of 
Jacob) is God’s hatred of Edom (the 
descendants of Esau), the neighbors of 
the Jews to the South and through history 
their bitterest enemy. His proof that 
God hates Esau is that Edom’s moun- 
tainous land had been recently desolated, 
apparently by an Arab invasion from the 
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south, and he declares that the land will 
remain desolated. In other words, Israel’s 
people may think that God does not love 
them, but in comparison with Edom they 
have been wonderfully blessed. 

On what grounds do men doubt God’s 
love today? Are these grounds valid? 
What are the great evidences of God’s 
love? 

2. The scorning of God’s worship, 
1:6—2:9. This is the second point in 
Malachi’s indictment. ‘A son honors 
his father and a servant his master,” but 
the religious leaders of Israel have 
despised his holy name. Yet the priests 
will not admit this charge. They ask 
of God, “How have we despised thy 
name?” 

Malachi proceeds to specify. There 
was a law in Dt. 17:1 against offering 
blemished animals on the altar. The 
priests disregarded this law by offering 
animals they would not have dared to 
offer to the Persian governor of Judah 
(vs. 3), and yet they say, it is no evil, 
i.e., there is nothing wrong about it. If 
this is the sort of sacrifice they offer, they 
cannot expect God to look upon them 
with favor. But close the temple doors 
and extinguish the altar fires than have 
the worship conducted by such low- 
minded, half-hearted ministers (vs. 10). 
The great God of hosts can accept no 
offering at the hands of men like these. 

As McFadyen points out: “Sincerity 
in public worship means much to Ma- 
lachi. He virtually says, Give God the 
best you have or bring the worship to an 
end and get out of his service altogether.” 
There follows one of the greatest verses 
in the book (1:11), a verse whose mean- 
ing is obscured in the KJv because the 
verbs are translated as future when ac- 
tually they are in the present tense, 
Malachi says: “My name is great among 
the nations, and in every place incense is 
offered to my name.” In other words 
the prophet states that sincere worship, 
wheresoever and by whomsoever offered, 
is in reality offered to God and is ac- 
ceptable to him. He suggests that the 
sincere worship of the heathen is more 
acceptable to him than the insincere wor- 
ship of the Jews. 

In 2:1-9 Malachi announces God’s 
doom upon the unworthy clergy. It will 
fall upon them because of their careless 
and contemptuous conduct of the worship 
(1:6-13) and for their failure to give 
glory to God’s name (2:1). Over against 
their failure he sets a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the ideal minister who is truly 
a messenger of the Lord of Hosts 
(2:5-7). To this noble ideal the priests 
of Malachi’s time had proved utterly 
recreant. As a result the people now 


scorned them. As McFadyen writes: 
“Noblesse oblige, and in the long run a 
trustful people will despise the clergy 
who fall too pitifully below their ideal.” 

When we speak of those who despise 
God’s house we are apt to think of those 
who never attend its worship. But Ma- 
lachi is speaking of those who take part 
in the worship and especially of those 
who are the leaders. Is it possible today 
to profane that worship? Do men today 
ever offer blemished offerings? Are men 
today ever wearied with the worship of 
God? What does it indicate? What 
kind of worship is really acceptable to 
God and helpful to man? 

3. The breakdown of the home, 
2:10-16. As S. R. Driver points out in 
the Century Bible: 

“Malachi here turns to rebuke his con- 
temporaries for a great social wrong, to 
which they were addicted at the time, 
viz., the divorce of their native wives, 
apparently, at least in some cases of con- 
tracting marriages with foreign women, 
a fashion which the prophet also censures 
at the same time. The practice of divorce, 
he declares to be an offence against the 
love and faithfulness which as children 
of one Father they all owe to one another, 
an unnatural cruelty toward those who 
have long been bound to them by the ties 
of affection and a challenge to the divine 
judgment.” 


By marrying foreign wives—those who 
worshipped other gods—on the other 
hand, they profaned the covenant made 
by their fathers which separated Israel 
from the heathen and imperilled its dis- 
tinctive nationality. The paragraph 
reaches its climax in 2:16, “I hate di- 
vorce” (RSV). 

Divorce grows more prevalent year 
by year. The ratio is now one divorce to 
every three marriages. In Jesus’ day 
divorce was the privilege only of the man, 
and brought great hardship to the woman. 
Does God still hate divorce? Under all 
circumstances ? 

Figures indicate that divorce among 
non-church members is far higher than 
among members of the church, that di- 
vorce among Protestants married to Ro- 
man Catholics is much higher than 
marriages between Protestants. Was 
Malachi right in condemning marriages 
with the heathen? Should our young 
people take religion into account as they 
consider marriage? Is it wise for Protes- 
tants to marry Roman Catholics? Is it 
right for Protestants to promise that the 
children of such marriages shall be 
brought up as Roman Catholics? Is it 
incumbent upon them to keep such vows, 
if later they come to recognize that such 
vows are sinful and wrong? 

4. The questioning of God’s justice, 
2:17. A fourth indication that something 
was radically wrong in Israel is found 
in the fact that the people were beginning 
to question the justice of God. It seemed 
to them, as they looked out upon the 
world, that God actually favored and 
prospered the wicked. “Where is the 
God of justice?” they asked. The other 
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defects in Israel's religious life were 
serious enough, but it is this questioning 
of God’s justice more than anything else 
that leads Malachi to pass on to the 
coming of God’s messenger and the final 
vindication of the divine honor. We 
have then 


Il. The Coming of God's Messenger, 

3-4 

Two things Malachi tells us about this 
coming messenger. 

1. As the forerunner of the Lord, he 
will prepare the people for judgment, 
3:16. The people were asking, Where 
is the God of justice? Malachi pointed 
out in reply that in due time God would 
send his messenger to prepare the way 
for his coming and that the messenger 
would be followed by the Lord himself. 
When he came, only the purest would be 
able to stand his searching test, for he 
would come to cleanse in a purifying 
judgment, like the fire which separates 
the base metal from the true (vs. 2). 

This judgment, Malachi declared, 
would fall first upon the priests as the 
most highly privileged, the most respon- 
sible and the most guilty. When the 
judgment had done its work upon them, 
their offering would be accepted as in 
the days of old (3:3-4). 

But it would also fall upon the people 
as a whole. Their crimes are summar- 
ized as sorcery, adultery, perjury, ex- 
ploitation of the poor and defenceless. 
Malachi traces them back to a single 
cause—they do not fear the Lord. 

Here then is the first part of Malachi’s 
answer to the men of his day who doubted 


the justice of God. That justice is not 
dispensed in all of its fulness now, but it 
will be dispensed later. 

The messenger did come as Malachi 
had predicted (cf. Mt. 11:10). And he 
was followed by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He did not bring immediate judgment as 
Malachi and John the Baptist seem to 
have expected, but he lived such a life 
that all men are judged by their attitude 
toward him. And he warned men that 
the final vindication of God’s justice 
would certainly come. 

2. As the successor of Elijah he will 
call the people to repent, 3:7—4:6. The 
fact that God will come in judgment led 
Malachi to stress the necessity of repent- 
ance. If Israel will return unto God, he 
announced, God will return unto them 
3:7}. 

Evidently the people challenged Ma- 
lachi to show wherein they needed to 
repent. They said, “How shall we re- 
turn?’’ Malachi proceeded to point out 
one very definite respect wherein they 
needed to return unto God. They were 
in effect robbing God by refusing or 
failing to pay the tithe demanded by the 
law (cf. Dt. 14:22-27; Levit. 27-30-32). 
This ‘‘dishonesty” had brought a curse 
in the form of drought and the devouring 
locust (vs. 11); let them return to the 
Lord and the Lord would in return send 
his blessed rain in abundance from 
heaven (vs. 10). Their prosperity would 
be so conspicuous that they would be the 
envy of all nations (vs. 12). Does this 
promise mean that we will be materially 
blessed in our day if we pay the tithe? 
Some seem to think so, but this interpre- 
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Let Dr. Thompson Be Your Teacher 


Every teacher of the adult Uniform series for the next six months 
should have the privilege of reading Dr. Thompson’s lesson in The 


Many people regard his course on the Acts of the Apostles as his 


A special offer to churches or groups, beginning with the October 4 
lesson, for teachers and class members—new and old subscribers, 


Mailed to individual addresses: 

5 subscriptions—$ 12.50 
10 subscriptions—$20.00 
25 subscriptions—$37.50 
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By WILLIAM BARCLAY—The Acts of the Apostles, $2.50 
J. B. PHILLIPS—The N. T. in Modern English, $6.00 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, $7.50 
Westminster Introductions to the Books of the Bible, $3.75 
Westminister Dictionary of the Bible, $6.00 
Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands, $1.00 
Dummelow’s 1-Volume Commentary on the Holy Bible, $5.00 
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tation does not seem to accord with the 
teachings of the New Testament. Re- 
ligion does not always pay material divi- 
dends. But there are other reasons for 
tithing. 

The Jews in Malachi’s day were hard 
to convince. They said there was no 
profit in serving God. The men who pros- 
pered in their day seemed to be the men 
who did not bother about the divine 
standards (13-15). 

Malachi comforted the men who tried 
to do right by “assuring them that they 
were not forgotten; a book of remem- 
brance was being written, that is, a book 
in which their names were recorded 
which would keep God in mind of them 
(vs. 16). In the day of judgment they 
would not only be spared, but they would 
be God’s peculiar treasure, specially 
guarded and specially dear (vs. 17), 
and they would see the difference that 
they cannot now discern between the 
righteous and the wicked (vs. 18).”” This 
difference would be infinite, for a fire 
would consume the wicked, root and 
branch, while upon the righteous would 
shine the sun, in whose light they would 
be vindicated, and from whose wings, 
i.e., rays would stream healing for 
wounded hearts and perplexed minds 
(4:1-2). In their joy they would frisk 
like calves and part of that joy would 
be to trample the wicked, like ashes, 
under the soles of their feet (4:3). Mc- 
Fadyen comments: 

“This ugly vindictive trait reminds us 
how fierce the temper, even of the later 
Old Testament time, could be, and how 


far men still were from the spirit of 
Jesus.” 


The book closes with an exhortation to 
remember the law of Moses and a dec- 
laration that before that great and ter- 
rible day, Elijah the prophet would come 
again and turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to their fathers. The clauses 
might be translated “with the children,” 
and “with the fathers,” that is, all to- 
gether shall be brought to repentance. 
We sometimes become disturbed about the 
morals of the younger generation. If 
their conduct becomes alarming, it is 
generally due to some failure on the part 
of their elders. Fathers and sons both 
need to repent, as well as the mothers 
and their daughters. 

Elijah did come as Malachi had 
prophesied (cf. Mt. 11:14; Mk. 9:11- 
13; Lk. 1:17). He came preaching re- 
pentance and Jesus repeated his message 
(Mt. 4:17); Peter proclaimed it after 
Jesus had ascended (Acts 2:33). 

“Return to me, and I will return to 
you, says the Lord of Hosts” (Mal. 3:7). 
This message is valid for all time, and 
in every age needs to be repeated. In 
the light of this book, in the light of the 
danger to the religious life which it 
portrays, how do God’s people most need 
to return to him today? How do his 
people in America need to return to him? 
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BOOK NOTES 


Out of 42 selections, ten Presbyterians 
had sermons included in the new edition 
of Best Sermons (Vol. 7, 1959-60), edited 
by G. Paul Butler (Thos. Y. Crowell, 
N. Y., $3.95). The ten Presbyterians: 

James S. Stewart, University of Edin- 
burgh 

James _ T. 
School 

Johnstone G. Patrick, First church, 
Sayre, Pa. 

Calvin De Vries, Sherwood church, 
Washington, D. C. 

H. P. Van Dusen, Union Seminary, 
N. Y. 

David H. C. Read, Madison Avenue 
church, New York. 

John Foster Dulles, deceased. 

David B. Watermulder, First church, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Ernest Gordon, dean of the Princeton 
University chapel. 

Arthur W. Mielke, 
church, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Cleland, Duke Divinity 


Park Central 


+ * + 
Book club choices: 

PASTORAL PsycHoLocy (September) 
—An Introduction to Pastoral Counsel- 
ing, Wayne Oates. Broadman Press. 

Putprir (September)—Best Sermons 
(1959), G. Paul Butler, editor. Crowell. 

RELIcIous (September)—A Book of 
Public Prayers, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Harper. 

x * 

Winner of the $12,500 Abingdon 
Award is Jaroslav Pelikan for The Rid- 
dle of Roman Catholicism. The author is 
a young Lutheran minister, professor of 
historical theology at the Federated The- 
ological Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago. The prize-winner was chosen from 
150 submitted manuscripts. (Abingdon 
Press. Nashville, Tenn., 272 pp., $4.) 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—wUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 insxer- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











HELP WANTED 


CAMPSITE DIRECTOR and wife for chal- 

lenging, developing work in Home Mis- 
sion area. Desire “youngish” retired 
couple (early 60’s) with moderate inde- 
pendent income. Offer living quarters and 
utilities—and a place where you will be 
needed and appreciated. Reply to Box 
F-18, c/o Presbyterian Outlook. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE. MONTREAT, N. C. “Hutton 

Cottage,” 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, den, 
living, dining, kitchen, 2 car garage with 
servants quarters. Choice location. Write: 
Mrs, C. S. Sentell, Minden, La. 





TRAVEL 





NOW! EUROPEAN-PALESTINE TOUR IN 

1960, including MIDDLE EAST AND 
PASSION PLAY, with experienced conduc- 
tor and reliable travel bureau. Rev. Lester 
K. Welch, 326 Hamilton Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 


The last Abingdon Award was made in 
1952 to John Bright of the faculty of 
Union Seminary, Va., for The Kingdom 
of God. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


God Is Inescapable. David Wesley Soper. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.95. 

Jesus and God’s New People. Howard 
Clark Kee. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. $1.50. 

You Shall Be My People. Edwin M. Good. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $1.50. 

If I Believe. Donald J. Campbell. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Sexual Relation in Christian Thought. 
Derrick Sherwin Bailey. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $4.50. 

Selections from the Journal and Letters 
of Henry Martyn, Edited by Elmer H. 
Douglas. Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 
15¢, paper. 

Religious Ideas for Arts and Crafts. 
Russell and Ruth Barbour. Christian Ed- 
ucation Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

American Heritage. August, 1959. Amer- 
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ican Heritage, N. Y. $2.95. 

Songs of Triumph. Grace Noll Crowell. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1. 

The Measure of a Man. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Christian Education Press, Phil- 
adelphia. $1. 

How to Pass High on High School En- 
trance and Scholarship Tests, David Tur- 


ner. Arco Publishing Co., N. Y. $2.50, 
paper. 
Through the Year with Christ. Edwin 


C. Munson. Augustana Press, Rock Island, 
Ill. $3.75. 

The English Carol. Erik Routley. Ox- 
ford University Press, N. Y. $5. 

A Book of Public Prayers. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3. 

Jungle Pilot. Russell T. Hitt. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y., $3.75. 

Dating, Mating and Marriage Today. 
Jessie Bernard, Helen E. Buchanan, Wm. 
M. Smith. Arco Publishing Co., N. Y. $2. 

The Assemblies of God. Irwin Wine- 
house. Vantage Press, N. Y. $3.75. 

Kitty, My Rib. E. Jane Mall. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $3. 

My Book of Christian Holidays, Wanda 

ell. The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 


B 
$1.75. 


A new series of engrossing and in- 
formative introductions to the 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, for individual or group 
study by laymen. EDwIN M. Goon, 
General Editor $1.50 each 


YOU SHALL BE MY PEOPLE 
The Books of Covenant and Law 


By Epwin M. Goon. A helpful key 
to the books which stand at the 
base of the Old Testament faith. 


JESUS AND GOD’S NEW PEOPLE 
The Four Gospels 


By Howarp CLARK KEE. The Gos- 
pel message as presented by the 
four Evangelists in the earliest 
Christian communities. 


This is the popular series for daily 
reading in which the texts of the 
New Testament books are accom- 
panied by a commentary filled 
with anecdotes from life, pointed 
quotations from literature and 
deep spiritual insight. Edited by 
WILLIAM BARCLAY. $2.50 each 


The Letters to the Galatians 
and Ephesians 
The Letters to the Philippians, 
Colossians and Thessalonians 


Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Phila. 7 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presyterian, U. S. 

Richard A. Dobbs from Belmont, N. C., 
to the Kirkwood church, 256 Kirkwood 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

James F. Dickenson from Fairmont, N. 
C., to Box 887, Dillon, S. C. 

J. Elroy Weikel from Houston, Texas, 
to 3290 Magnolia Ave., Beaumont, Texas, 
where he serves the Second and Vider 
churches. 

D. P. McGeachy, 3d, from Sylva, N. C., 
to 209 Blvd., Gainesville, Ga. 

Charles C. Turner from Peace College, 
Raleigh, N. C., to Stillman College, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., where he will be professor 
of Bible. 

Richard L. Morgan from Richmond, Va., 
to Peace College, Raleigh, N. C., where 
he is professor of Bible. 

E. A. J. Seddon, Jr., 
Texas, to 1519 Tucson 
Texas, 

Thomas A. Fry, Jr., from Atlanta, Ga., 
to 7317 Baxtershire Rd., Dallas 30, Texas. 

Robert J. James from Cordele, Ga., to 
the Gordon Street church, 1450 Gordon 
St., S.W., Atlanta 10, Ga. 

Benson Cain from Micanopy, 
2803/9 Wakinoshima Machi, 1 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan. 

C. Phil Esty from Athens, Ga., to assist- 
ant minister, Second church, 4055 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 

Gaston Boyle, Jr., from Rock Hill, S. C., 
to the Point Pleasant, W. Va., church. 

W. M. Brooks from Belle Glade, Fla., to 
627 Buss St., Benton Harbor, Mich., where 
he is engaged in work among migrants. 

H. N. Alexander from Itta Bena, Miss., 
to Box 405, Brandon, Miss. 

Henry E. Acklen from Forrest City, 
Ark., to associate pastor, Second church, 
2714 Main St., Houston 2, Texas. 

Roy B. Connor, Jr., from Indianapolis, 
Ind. (UPUSA) to the First church, 1600 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Fla. 

William Crowe has been made pastor 
emeritus of the First church, Talladega, 
Ala. 

G. Barrett Gilmer, Jr., from Rural Re- 
treat, Va., to chapel pastor, First church, 
702 Norris Ave., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Richard §S. Frazer from Knoxville, 
Tenn. to the Friendfield and Pawley’s 
Island, S. C., churches. 

Frederick C, Fowler, 3d, from Jackson, 
Miss., to the First church, Lexington, 
Miss. 

Joseph W. Flora from Greensboro, N. 
C., to 1929 Wilmington Ave., Richmond, 
Va., where he is taking graduate work 
at Union Seminary. 

William B. Emerson from Tallapoosa, 
Ga., to the Lakeside church, 4517 Craw- 
fordville Rd., Tallahassee, Fla. 

L. J. Kaylor from Rogersville, 
(UPUSA), to the Mt. Olivet, 
and Reform, Ala., churches. 

Norman Johnson has retired as pastor 
of the First church, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
where he has served since 1931. 

J. O. Howell, formerly a Baptist, is now 
pastor of the Smyrna and Wentworth, 
N. C., churches. 

Paul S. Hopwood from Sedalia, Mo., to 
the Branson, Mo., church. 

Jose A. Hernandez from Falfurrias, 
Texas, to Box 887, Weslaco, Texas, where 
he will serve the San Pablo church until 
Dec. 31. 

Ray E. King from Lexington, N. C., to 
the Seminole church, Tampa, Fla. 

H. Sidney Maxwell from Manchester, 
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from El 
Rd., Big 


Paso, 
Spring, 


Fla., to 
Chome, 


Ala. 
Bethesda 


Ga., to the Tryon, N. C., church. 

Julius W. Melton, Jr., who received his 
Th.M. degree at Union Seminary, Va., 
this year and was married June 10 to 
Ann Engle Kennedy of Hinton, W. Va., 
will study at the University of Geneva 
this year on a Rotary Fellowship. 

James W. McNutt from Strong, Ark., 
to the Junction City, Ark., and Scotland 
churches. 

Malcolm C. Mclver from director of 
Campus Christian Life to dean of the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion, 1205 Palmyra Ave., Richmond 27, 
Va, 

Benjamin F. McAnally, Jr., from Spring 
Hill, Tenn., to 403 W. Main St., Water- 
town, Tenn. 

Jerry D. Otwell, formerly of Jackson- 
ville, Ark., has been dropped from the 
presbytery roll and now serves the St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Frank G. Nedbalek has returned from 
studying in Scotland and is at his home 
at 401 W. 30th St., Bryan, Texas. 

H. R. Miller, Jr., from Mobile, Ala., to 
the Okolona, Miss., church. 

Lewis B. Metts, 510 Davis Park Rd., 
Gastonia, N. C., has become pastor of the 
newly-organized Glendale church. 

Troy L. Young, Rt. 2, Burnsville, N. C., 
has been given permission to labor out- 
side the bounds of his presbytery. 

Martin R. Wilkinson from Malvern, 
Ark., to the First church, 912 Indiana, 
Blytheville, Ark. 

W. Hoyt Wakefield, Lewisburg, Tenn., 
has been divested of office without 
censure. 

Charles Van Dyke Shaw from El Paso, 
Texas, to the John Knox church, 2102 
49th St., Lubbock, Texas. 

Bernard V. Munger of the Austin Col- 
lege department of religion has been 


appointed dean of Wynne Chapel, and, 
in effect, preacher to the college, replac- 
ing James B. Storey who is returning to 


full-time teaching. 

T. Hartley Hall, 4th, following gradu- 
ate work, has become minister to students 
at N. C. State and Meredith Colleges, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

The address of G. Aiken Taylor in 
Asheville, N. C., is 84 Kimberly Ave. 

John L. Edwards from Pontotoc, Miss., 
to the First church, 403 3rd St., N.W., Ft. 
Payne, Ala. 

Elias M. Mullins from Jackson, Ky., to 
Phelps, Ky. 

Minor E. Powers from Northport, Ala., 
to the Robinson Memorial church, Rt., 
Alexander City, Ala. 


United Presbyterian, USA 


D. Paul Chapman from Burlington, 
Iowa, to the Faith-Appanoose Parish, 
Niota, Ill. 

Jack C. Carr from Compton, Calif., to 
5223 Stevely, Lakewood, Calif. 

George Barker from Lexington, Ind., 
to 324 N. Tillotson, Muncie, Ind., where 
he is university pastor at Ball State 
Teachers College. 

K. J. Foreman, Jr., from Montreat, N. 
C., to Peck Rd., Bethany, Conn. 

Dwight A. Russell from Portland, Ore., 
to Box 187, Oregon City, Ore. 

George E. Walworth from Tecumseh, 
Mich., to 1623 Woodside Dr., East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

W. Kennedy Upham from Miami, Fla., 
to 404 N.W. 25th St., Gainesville, Fla. 

S. Graham Fraser from Friendsville, 
Tenn., to Rt. 3, Box 366, Chandler, Okla. 

James W. Tinsley from Ft. Thomas, 
Ky., (U.S.), to a newly developed work 
at S. 8rd and 33rd Ave., Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla. 

James D. Brown of Pakistan is now at 
155 Lakeside Dr., New Concord, Ohio. 


J. Wendell Beck from Redlands, Calif., 
to 222 Crescent Rd., San Anselmo, Calif. 

Raymond W. Schember, formerly of 
Hartsdale, N. Y., now serving in Jamaica, 
is with Church World Service and the 
Jamaica Christian Council, 5 Cargil Ave., 
Kingston 10, Jamaica, The West Indies. 

William M. Harper from Springfield, 
Ohio, to 1448 E. Summit St. Ext., Kent, 
Ohio. 

Joseph S. DeRogatis from Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., to 195 Chestnut Ave., Rose- 
bank, S. I. 5, N. Y. 


DEATHS 

Caroline D. Beegle, R. N., 71, died Aug. 
26 in Duarte, Calif., following a long ill- 
ness. She was a retired missionary to 
China. 

William R. Thompson, 49, editor of The 
Presbyterian (U.S.) Survey until he took 
work in the national headquarters of his 
own denomination, Disciples of Christ, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., earlier this year, died of 
pneumonia in Denver, Colo., where he 
was attending a church meeting, Sept. 1. 

Walter Lowrie, 91, author of 15 books 
about the Danish philosopher, Kierke- 
gaard, and other books, died Aug. 13. 

Arthur C. Boyce, 75, missionary to Iran 
1914-49, died in Duarte, Calif., Aug. 30. 


MISSIONARIES’ ADDRESSES 

O’Dell Smith, Caixa Postal 113, Ituiuta- 
ba, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

Jack E. Maxwell, Caixa Postal 
Campinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


CHAPLAINS’ ADDRESSES 

John S. Bennett, Hdaqrs. Air Material 
Command, Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Eugene B. Davis, Chaplains School, 
Bldg. 117, U. S. N.S., Newport, R. I. 

Luther D. Fletcher, Hdqrs. Air Com- 
mand and Staff College, Maxwell AFB, 
Alabama. 

Wm. Robert Floyd, Office of the Chap- 
lain, 3rd Medium Tank Bn., 40th Armor, 
APO 24, San Francisco. 

David P. Jordan, Office of the Chaplain, 
Kelly AFB, San Antonio, Texas. 

Richard C. Lipsey, Office of the Chap- 
lain, Hq. Second Region USARADCOM, 
Ft. Geo. G. Meade, Md. 

Frederick Wm. Lupton, 2nd, Elgin State 
Hospital, 750 S. State St., Elgin, Ill. 

Walton G. Sugg, Jr., Hq. [V U. S. Army 
Corp (Reserve), Birmingham, Ala. 

William B. Young, Office of the Chap- 
lain, Andrews AFB, Md. 


DCEs 


Mildred Willson from Richmond, Va., 
to the First church (children’s work), 
1328 Peachtree St., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Betty Collins, from the First church, 
Columbus, Ga., to Box 1176, Richmond 
9, Va., where she is an associate in adult 
education for the Presbyterian, U.S., 
Board of Christian Education. 
INTERSEMINARY MOVEMENT 

William E. Crews, Episcopal minister 
of Hugo, Okla., has been named executive 
director of the Interseminary Committee 
of the National Council of Churches. He 
succeeds Richard L. Heaton who will take 
post-graduate work at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


NATIONAL CHAPLAIN 

Robert G. Balnicky, Union, S. C., pastor, 
was named Aumonier National (National 
Chaplain) of the 40/8 at the national 
convention in St. Paul, Minn., in August. 
ERSKINE SEMINARY 

T. B. McBride, Anderson, S. C., Asso- 
ciate Reformed pastor, has become pro- 


fessor of homiletics and practical theol- 
ogy at Erskine Seminary. 
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